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SONG OF BATTLE. nor ignerance lasts a great while. Baut |ceeded, but has yielded to the soft, per-| ing off the limb he is sitting on between 
There’s a Liberty bell in the ponderous | the deed is done and must stand in force | sussive voice of the seducer, and carries | himself and the tree. Tf it should suc- 
dome until death. And here a life long con- | with ker the fruit of that broken prom-| ceed it would abolish the only possible 


Swinging throughout the years, 

There are a myriad of forms with voices 
that sing 

The sacred song of the spheres; 

There are principles eternal established 
for men 

That back through the years of creation 
extend; 


Love, Reason and Right are those we. 


will blend 
With the truths of our new constitution. 


Rosert MONTFORT LUCKY. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
No. 4. 

But facts demonstrate that the major- 
ity of persons in thə marital relations 
do not find the happiness they antici- 
pated but often annoyance and incen- 
venience which sometimes prove as 
galling as the clanking chains of the 
slave. We appreciate the purity and 
sacredness of genuine love and perfect 
marriage. We conceive the true mar- 
riage relation to be the highest expres. 
sion of universal love to man and woman. 
We believe this true marriage ordained 
to come between two who have equal 
freedom to unite on the basis of mutual 
sympathy in thought,in feeling, in ‘as- 
piration, in conception of the same 


truths and in harmonious adaptation of! 


all the powers of their nature. This 
marriage for the most of the race is yet 
tocome. The genera] marriage of today 
is, two parties young in experience, with- 
out enlightenmeat in the law of their 
being, brought together by a kind of 
halo which passional faucy has thrown 
around the object of the desire, through 
akind of poetic romance of education 
and custom, inducing them to believe 
they think so much of each other that 
they feel willing in order to accomplish 
a present wish to promise to love each 
other until death. 

On the one hand there is complete in- 


-dependence, freedom in all the privi- 


leges of life. In business to free him 
frem physical wants, to cultivate intel- 
lectual attainments, and free to make 
the most of every part of his nature. 
On the other hand the almost absolute 
dependence, little or no freedom in any 
of the privileges of life; confined by 
prejudice to narrow limits of action, 
limited fields from which to make a 
more suitable choice, few opportunities 
to provide the necessities of life, receiv- 
ing less compensation for what is accom- 
plished, running the gauntlet of scorn 
in nearly every aspiration which her seul 


desires. With this inequality, with’ 


small chanee for acquaintance on either 


side, in the most important business of | 


life persons are required to give a sol- 
emn pledge that they will peform some- 
thing which there is no human means 
of determining in advance whether they 
can perform it or not. They must shut 
their eyes'and blindfolded step in with 
the most complete and blissful igno- 
rance of what the result is to be, and 
ofttimes into a state where neither bliss 


test begins, with the utter waste of all 
that is pure and neble in life. To do 
differently brings social contempt and 
to seek relief means ostracism by the 
conservative morality of society. But 
let us carry still further the situation. 
Strange symptoms present themselves; 
various means are resorted te which in- 
evitably irduce a list of complaints and 
weaknesses the prevalence of which is a 
permanent indictment and standing re- 
proach. In many cases the health is 
ruined the first year, as well as beauty 
and temper, form and feature. Where 
this is not the case, the inequality of 
the relation, man’s independence and 
woman’s dependence, eften compels her 
to be a mother against her wiil and wish 
and obliges her to maintain association 
with those for whom she has lost all 
confidence, esteem and love. In this 
dishonerable condition, feeling the deg- 
radation of her own being, she repre- 
duces in her offspring these inharme- 
nious physical and mental canditions, 
or else, finding the immortal just start-} 


ing to life and feeling the unfortunate |. 


degradation of germination unconnected 
with love or desire, she starts from her 
silent reveries and the further progress’ 
is arrested; and while those we see are 
born to life others have passed to the 
silent chamber of the unknown. From 
all around come the wailings: O that 
l was free from this mighty wrong in 
which love has no part. Who will point 
out the better way, show us wherein 
there is hope, love and joy. 

Again, let us analyze the unequal 
combat still further and see wherein 
our civilization is superior te the 
heathen. Men make the laws, women 
acquiesce and yield obedience, in which 
they finds no distinction except in mar- 
riage. Aek the young girls just bloom- 
ing inte womanhood and we find they 
are looking for marriage, and seciety 
presents the idea to make an eligible 
match, and the mother feeling the neces- 
sity consults with the daughter and 
assists, when necegsary, in the artificial 
contrivances te hide physical defects or 
add to the charms so as to attract man 
from his lowest point of attraction, 
seeking the best possible man as meas- 
ured by wealth or position regardless of 
anything harmoniousin the love rela- 
tions or in the physical or mental adap-, 
tation. This seems a very natural 
course in the present state of society. 
Few deem it dishonorable to assert they 
married for a home, and, again, if it; 
were not for support would not remain 
where the soul was not attracted. We 
have no blame for woman for this con- 
dition in tke present state of society. 
But we may ask how much better in the 
higher conception of life is this condition 
than exposure in the market place to 
the highest bidder? Wherein is the 
difference except in custom or way of 


ise te be made a ioved wife, she finds 
society under the gilded canopy of 
pharasaic virtue saying “abandoned”; 
and women in the higher walks of life 
that give tone to society (perhaps from 
a vivid consciousness of being them- 
selves human) put on extra airs of 
purity, J. I. ARNOLD. 


“INFORMATION” FOR MR. CHASE. 


Mr. H. G. Chase, in No. 40 of Discon- 
sent, asks several yery proper and per- 
tinent questions, and complains that, so 
far, he has been unable to obtain satis- 
factory answers, although he has sought 
them of the ‘‘Pope of Amarchy.”’ 

While the questions are all right and 
fair, the questioner has made one little 
mistake; but itisa mistake which is 
not uncommon even among professed 
Anarchists. He has confounded An- 
archy with Tuckerism. 

To begin with, Anarchy acknowledges 
no pope. It seeks truth for authority 
instead of authority for truth. My own 
answers to Mr. Chase’s questions must 
tand or fall on their merits judged of 


in the light of truth and not because I, 


or anyone else, have saidthem. Before 
I proceed to answer the questions it is 
necessary to make clear what Anarchy 
isand is not, or I shall not be able to 
make myself understood. 

Professed Anarchists often speak of it 
indifferently as Communist Anarchy, or 
Anarchist Communism. Either is all 
right. This association of the word is 
perfectly proper, and often necessary, in 


order to avoid just such confusion of 


ideas as Mr. Chase has experienced. 
Anarchy is impossible except in a com- 
munistic state of seciety; and commun- 
ism can never become general until it 
does away with government. As people 
begin to practice communism they make 
possible greater independence from gow- 
ernment interference, which independ- 
ence increases just as they increase in 
the extent and perfection of commun- 
ism, The emancipation of the individ- 
ual, in all things, comes first through 
waking all economically free—by plac- 
ing every person inthe community be- 
tween every other person and want, so 
that no one can suffer while others have 
aburdance. Then men can live lives 
free from care and anxiety as to the 
future. They will have no cause to in- 
wade the equal rights of ethers, nor 
would such invasion do them any good. 

On the other hand, Tuckerism stands 
for private property, which absolutely 
requires all the machinery of the law 


and governments to protect it. In fact, 


the only reason to be for governments 
is, to preserve the institution of private 
property and settle the disputes arising 
under it. Even personal quarrels, in 
almost every case, have their source in 
difficulties about property. Now, when 


means of determining the lecation of 
roads, or of settling any other dispute 
which might arise between these exag- 
gerated individualists. The reason why 
Mr. Tucker did not answer Mr. Chase ie 
because he has no answer to maketo his 
questions. They do not admit of an 
answer from the standpoint of Tucker- 
ism. The onty way possible to settle 
such questions would be to fight it out. 

Now, I think Mr. Chase will be able 
to answer his questions himself if he 
gets the distinction clearly in his mind. 
I don’t think it will trouble him to un- 
derstand how a community owning, 
occupying and working a tract of land 
in common and enjoying the fruits of 
ite labor in common, with absolutely no 
divided interests, would have any diffi- 
culty in determining the location of a 
road when once it concluded that it 
needed the road. If, too, the road 
should get out of repair, and needed 
fixing, there would probably be no 
trouble in knowing how to-do that, 
either. Nor do I see that any of the 
other questions are harder. 

Bro, Chase. let us not waste our time 
writing or talking about abolishing the 
government. The government will dis- 
appear of itself when we do away with 
the thing that makes it necessary—pri- 
vate property. This we can do now, for 
ourselves, by uniting our private proper- 
ties in a common property and working 
fer our common interests. In other 
words, co-operate. The problem is.an 
economic one, not political; and it must 
receive an economic solution. As peo- 
ple unite, in that way, they become 
strong, growing ın strength with every 
accession, until, at last, they swallow up 
all opposing interests. 

Chicago. W. H. Van ORNUM. 


A GREAT COUNTRY. 

“Hello, Mr. Workingman! what are 
yoxu doing?” “Digging potatoes.” “What 
are you going to do with them?” “I 
sort them into four piles.” “What for?” 
“The big pile of fine potatoes you see 
over there I give to the land lord as rent 
for his permission to allow me to live on 
the earth; next to the biggest pile I 
give to the mortgagees as interest for 
the use of the implements to work with; 
the third pile I give in taxes for the 
privilege of living in the county.” “And 
that pye of little ones, de yeu eat 
them?” “No; I feed them te the hogs 
to fatten them, and then give the hogs 
to the railroads for hauling the potatoes 
to the owners. This is a great country, 
though!’*—Southern Mercury. 


At the annual meeting of Anthony 
Comsteck’s vice hunting society, held, 
cas usual, in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, New York, Com- 
stock reported 65 arrests and 41 con- 


Tuckerism proposes to abolish govern- | victions, and the seizure of 5,265 pounds 
doing? But when woman has not suc-! ment, it is like the man in the tree saw- ief books and 2,714 pounds of picturete 
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FROM C. L. JAMES. 


On sesing my name in your last issue 
(Vol. I, No. 39) £ expected the pleasure 
of another crack at Mr. Smith, the gen- 
tlemae who has no time for buffoons, 
hut who, though he calls me a clown, 
has given me thrice as many words in 
one article as [gave him in three. After 
reading his screed, however, with more 
attention than it deserved, I can find 
nothing in it worth replying to. 1 do 
not mind his personal abuse before those 
who have read me as well as him. The 
reason I called him an ignoramus was 
that he vented his ignorance on prob- 
lems of practical interest. If he re- 
turns to them, and blunders as usual, I 
may very probably correct him again. 
But as long as he only misquotes and 
reviles me, I am content to rest his case 
where it is, 

Lam happy to have convinced all the 
Egoists I know of, except Tak Kak, who 
still sits, like Patience, on a monument, 
that the majority of human actions are 
automatic. This alone knocks a very 
large hole in their philosophy; as Tak 
Kak, who denied that any actions are 
truly automatic, was logical enough to 
see. If they will send their memories 
back to the beginning of the contro- 
versy, they may remember I added that 
all actions are automatic toa very con- 
siderable extent. Automatic action 
makes taste, and taste makes choice. 
One man murders a benefactor for a 
dollar, another risks his life to save an 
enemy. One soldier volunteers into a 
forlorn hope, another is broke for cow- 
ardice. One merchant goes hungry that 
he may add a quarter to a hundred 
thousand dollars, another gives balls 
and concerts though he knows himself 
to be insolvent. Why? Because they 
have different opinions about the means 
of attaining happiness, says. the Egoist. 
This, if correct, would reduce his first 
principle to an inconsequential truism. 
But it is not even correct. They are no 
such fools as it makes them out. There 
is not one among them who will not ad- 
mit: that his conduct is injudicious. 
But all this conviction amounts to is 
perhaps some feeble effort to be another 
man than himself. Why? Because the 
automatic part of his brain was devel- 
oped long before the rational; and be- 
cause the rational cannot change a de- 
cided bent of the automatic, but only a 
slight and unsettled one. 

“There is a simplicity of cunning no 
Jess than a simplicity of innocence” says 
Dickers, “and in all matters where a 
lively faith in knavery and meanness 
was required as the groundwork of be- 
lief, Mr. Jonas (Chuzzlewit) was one of 
the most credulousof men.” .... “My 
dear fellow!” cried Tigg, clapping him 
on the shoulder, “I applaud your frank- 
ness. If men like you and I speak 
openly at first, all possible misunder- 
standing is avoided... Why should I dis 
guise from you what you know so well, 
but what-the crowd nover dream of? 
We companies are all birds of prey: 


| 


DISCONTENT 


mere birds of prey. The only question 
is whether in serving our own turn we 
can serve yours too; whether in double 
lining our own nest we can put a single 
lining into yours. Oh, you're in our se- 
cret. You’re behind the scenes. We'll 
make a merit of dealing plainly with 


| you, when we know we can’t help it.” 


If Mr. Tigg had preferred any claim to 
high and honorable dealing Jonas would 
have suspected him though he had been 
amodel of probity; but when he gave 
utterance to Jonas’ own thoughts of 
everything and everybody, Jonas began 
to feel that he was a pleasant fellow and 
one to be talked to freely. This is just 
how Iago ropes in Roderigo. Roderigo, 
though a fool, would not have believed 
Jago if he had pretended to be influ- 
enced by pure benevolence, or disinter- 
ested friendship, or regard for “bigher 
civilization,’ because a white woman 
should not marry a black man. It’sa 
very young gudgeon that can be caught 
by Altruistic cant. But Egoistic—‘of 
course I’m a thief; so are you; let’s rob 
the same fellow,” will catch many an 
oldish sucker. “I tell thee again and 
again I hate the Moor; my cause is 
hearted; thine hath no less reason. Let 
us be conjunctive in our revenge against 
him: if thou cans’t cuckold him, thou 
dost thyself a pleasure, me a sport.” 
What is pleasure? What is pain? 
Pleasure, says the Egoist, is that which 
men seek in every action. Oh Egoist, 
how knowest thou this? Because men 
do seek pleasure in every action. And 
how do you know that? “I know it be- 
cause the definition of pleasure is that 
which men seek!” Could a better spec- 
imen of reasoning in a circle be im- 
agined? From this worn out creation 
of bad logicians, which cut its highest 
caper with Epicurus and attained the 
suicide of Pessimism with Hegesius 
2,000 years ago, I delight in turning to 
the progressive methods of mechanical 
philosophy. Science, always interpret- 
ing the subjective by the objective, 
teaches that action precedes conscious- 
ness, that volition is determined by the 
balance of automatic activities which 
extend, a sequence of cause and effect, 
from the individual to his parents, from 
the man to the ascidian, and from the 
ascidian to the elements; that conscious- 
ness develops with the reactions between 
the centrifugal tendencies and the cen- 
tripetal; that pleasure accompanies vic- 
tory of will over the eavironment and 
pain defeat of the will by the environ- 
ment; and, accordingly, that to describe 
pleasure as the source of will is to put 
the cart before the horse. Because will 
leads to pleasure intentionally and to 
pain only accidentally, the dogmas of 
egoism, like those of materialism, have 
asuperficial appearance of self-evidence, 
very enticing to superficial people. But 
as soon as we apply them, which was 
done very thoroughly two centuries be- 
fore Christ, we find they lead to jargon, 
to logomachy, to playing fast with an 
identical proposition by loose with a 
false one, to despair, to apathy, aud cer- 
tainly not at all to Anarchism. The 
sounder method of evolution revolves 
the Ego into an hypothetical term in 
that inscrutable relation whese synthe- 
sis is the work of overruling destiny; 
and his happiness into an accident of 
self expression. C.L. James. 


“That which is good to be done can- 


| pot be done teo soon,” 


SWIFT, THE REACTIONIST. 


Tease the dozy public by a little break- 
ing of laws and destruction of property, 
then. Teach it in this way that men 
are more than things. Let it be public 
property, that private individuals may 
not suffer, and continue this as long as 
there is one honest unemployed man 
who cannot get work.—Public Owner- 
ship Review. 

What’s the matter, Swift? Are you 
losing faith in your ‘‘public ownership” 
scheme as a solvent of the social prob- 
lem? 

What have you done with those books 
I sold, and also gave, you, which teach 
the correct solution to social ills? Have 
you thrown them in the bottom of your 
trunk, unread ? 

If you see no hope for the unemployed 
except destruction of life and property, 
why don’t you do some of the destroy- 
ing? Don’t you know it is very cow- 
ardly for you to advise orners to do 
such work ? 

Don’t you know that the life of many 
an impetuous youth, with immature 
judgment and no knowledge of social 
science, has been uselessly sacrificed 
through the advice of just such” stupid 
fellows as you? 

Don’t you know that the reason men 
are unemployed is because of monopoly 
and restriction in every phase of indus- 
try? And don’t you know that the only 
cure for monopoly is the adoption of its 
antithesis—competition, = . 

Don’t you know that your stupid 
scheme of “public ownership’? means 
more monopoly and more restriction, 
which means MORE „UNEMPLOYED and 
more misery ? 

Don’t you know that if, instead of 
t'ıpublic ownership,” privàte individuals 
or voluntary associations would insist 
on the right to compete with the state 
in all phases of human industry that 
millionaires would be wiped out of ex- 
istence, parasitism would disappear, 
THERE WOULD BE NO UNEMPLOYED, and the 
social problem would be solved? 

But no, you will not advoca‘e free and 
universal competition—the onLy solu- 
tion. Instead you will advocate every 
crazy scheme. And because you make 
no progress, you become desperate, and, 
like a madman, preach destruction ! 

Come, Mr. Morrison I. Swift; 
know me. You thanked me for my ad- 
vice in a similar matter concerning your 
agitation here in Boston. Now, take 
my advice once more: If your cerebral 
cavity is so full of saw dust that you 
cannot comprehend the true solution, 
and see no hope for working men except 
in the destruction of life and property, 
then don’t advise ormers to do it! 

Do it yoursenr, Swift! Do it your- 
SELF! 

Let me hear from you, Mr. Swift. 

Wiiiram A. Surru. 

200 Columbus avenue, Boston. 


KLEMENCIC AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


While it is true that the advice of our 
comrades and friends is needed regard- 
ing the “ways and means’ for estab- 
lishing a great school here in the north- 
west that shall be especially devoted to 
the science and practice of HUMAN LIB- 
ERTY, and accordingly correspondence 
upon the subject is invited, 
had not in the least expected to receive 
from any Anarchist such crude, be- 
littling and discouraging views of the 
uses-oi high schools as we have from 


you’ 


yet IT 


Comrade Klemencic, published in last 
issue of DISCONTENT. 

It is an highly important truth that a 
large majority of the advocates of hus 
man progress and radical reform are 
men and women of large mental and 
moral caliber, and have a very high esti- 
mate of, and place unlimited confidence 
upon, educational methods, as the abso- 
lately necessary means, for the social 
and industrial advancement of their fel- 
low men. So that when I see acom- 
rede speaking of these instrumentalities 
of education and rational growth with 
contempt, and calling the ‘‘science of 
human conduct’? mere “humbug,” I 
have good reason to bea little surprised. 
And speaking somewhat humorously, 
and trusting that the comrade will not 
feel offended, Iam reminded of a story 
told of Professor Agassiz, who was spend- 
ing a few hours one afternoon in gather- 
ing a few choice specimens of insect life. 
A gentlemin, wishing to see the profess- 
or, followed on after, and approaching a 
grove that he presumed the philosopher 
had entered, he inquired of a farmer if he 
had seen Professor Agassiz that way? 
The farmer, with quite an indifferent air, 
replied, “J saw an old crazy feller out in 
the grove yonder looking after bugs V’ 

The farmer, evidently, had no very 
high estimate of the business of a phi- 
losopker, 

The comrade, perhaps, is not much 
Opposed to educational institutions, but 
worried and alarmed that if we should 
undertake the founding of æ school of 
high order we should neglect to provide 
ourselyes with the necessities of life, 
fail of acquiring military discipline, and 


thus be unprepared-.when, the..day..of.— nn 
conflict comes. 


The comrade needs to be inspired with 
greater hope and confidence in spiritual 
weapons, with more faith in the power 
of thought and scientific knowledge and 
less in that of the “sword and dyna- 
mite,” for the redemption of the race 
from ignorance, poverty and oppression. 

And, farther, the comrades at Home 
City are not given ®VERMUCH to “airy 
flights of fancy,” they are made of 
sterner stuff, such as is required of 
anarchistic pioneers, blazing the way for 
liberty. They are not easily frightened 
at difficulties, nor always looking for “a 
lion in the way,” but stand prepared, 
resolutely, to face them when they ap- 
pear and to remove them out of the 
way. Asis aman’s thought, so is he; 
and by the power of an intelligent will 
we expect to conquer though devils in- 
numerable should stand in the way. 
And we are quite confident that when 
the comrades see us bravely struggling 
in a noble cause they will extend a help- 
ing hand. E. C. MILES, 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 

OF COLONY LIFE 


By Nellie M. Jerauld. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONCLUSION. 

The family life is not a satisfying one. 
It is narrow and unpleasant, especially 
for the woman. The mother is happy 
with her children; the mother love, 
which every true woman possesses, 
helps her bear many a burden cheer- 
fally ; the home making to most women 
is a pleasure, but are those pleasures se 
great that they satisfy the inner crav- 
inge of the woman’s son}? Indeed, no! 


a 


and should have. We hear women 
talking of freedom, of the perfect equal- 
ity of the sexes. This can never be; 
tthe,natural organization of woman, the 
function of maternity precludes thie 
freedom, this equality. A woman may 
feel free and may be free until the child 
comes, then, for her, the perfect free- 
dom has keen changed—to what? Not 
the galling chains of slavery. Qh, na, 
but the sweet bonds of mother love. 
But it isa bond. Someone must care’ 
for the child, and who isibetter fitted for 
this than the mother? She may get 
‘some other woman to do this for her, 
‘but itis always seme PERSON, and the 
perfect freedom is ended for the respon- 
sibility must.be born. 


As the woman is the most important 
factor in life because through her life is 
-given, because for Jove of her men will 
endure any hardship and brave any 
danger, so in the new life woman will 
still remain the central figure. We can- 
not change the present state of society, 
and as we must live in jit under the 
present form of government, let us finda 
way of happiness for ourselves. It may 
‘be very noble to found a new society for 
the coming generations, but caniwe not. 
dive our life? Must the Ego be satisfied 
with the idea of our posterity’s happi- 
ness? If we cannot change the present 
condition of society at large, we .can’ 
«change our own condition. While liv- 
ïngin Chicago I saw people around us 
who were living their life in their own: 
way regardless of the demands of soci- 
«ty. Quietly they came and went, at- 
ended to their own business, were un- 


~ molested; and-were~-not-annoyed by 


Grundy. Why? Because they made’ 
mo attempt to make their life public or 
to force it upon others. Each wasa law 
anto himself. Each attended to his 
‘own business, and yet to a close observer 
it was plain that their lives were not 
such as society would indorse. They 
were not bound by any rules, they did 
mot try to co-operate—they simply lived. 
Chicago is full of such peopje; so are 
all the large cities. Why? Because it 
affords the means of living—for freedom. 
Jt is in the cities where kindred minds 
can come together and associate, when 
they feel like it, that the association will 
be productive of good. But place peo- 
ple where they will be compelled to.as- 
sociate, or remain alone, and it always 
sends in unhappiness. Let us each live 
he new life right where we are, as near 
as we can, drawing congenial souls to 
us. Have no organization, no members, 
simply a circle of friends. Any organiza- 
tion isa menace to true liberty. Let each 
sone know what will suit them best, will 
bring them the greatest ihappiness, and 
then work to gain that life. With so 
many differing minds, so many differing. 
ideas of what constitutes happiness, it 
is not possible to makea home for all; 
But we can have a center, or, as.a friend 
writes, “A place for gathering together 
to discuss all social problems from the 
building of a nation to mending socks,’ 
rom the most metaphysical oecultism 
sto the best method of ‘boiling -turnips 
sand baking corn bread. Make this cen- 
tre a neat, quiet retreat where people 
can go and rest, read, write, talk philos- 
ophy, or what they please, and find con- 
genial companions, trying to make the 
social life a leading feature, having a 
weading room with a full supply of liter- 


DISCONTENT 
There is more than this a woman wishes | ature that will please all grades of men- 


tality, admitting nothing that will de- 
tract from a high standard of social and 
intellectual life.” 

I have only given short extracts from 
the letter, but encugh to show the trend 
of ideas. The old life is too confining; 


it dwarfs our energies; we long to fly, 


the wings clipped eo long have grown 
and we must soar away. Bat where? 


A little apart from the cottages stood 
another house somewhat larger, and on 
an arch over the roadway leading up ‘to 
it was written the word “Welcome,” 
and the same word was on the door 
which steed invitingly open. In the 
wide hall were-easy chairs and a couch. 
and a table in the entre on which 
were the magazines and journals ofthe 
day. A young woman came to the.door 


others in groups, as having sought com- 


‘pastures of the juiciest grasses; herds 


Yes, where? And asking again where | when I knocked, and, with a -bright 
I slept, end a dream answered; smnile.and “Will you come in and rest?” 
In 2 beautiful clime lay a tiny valley. | made me feel at home. Seating myself 
On one side rose snow-capped mountains | inan easy chair ï asked “‘Is this Arca- 
towering far into the clouds; rugged |dia?” “Nao, this is the visitors’ cottage, 
hille, Jess precipitous and covered with | ‘Rest,’ and the valley weall the ‘Valley 
forest, bounded the other. On the far|of Content.” “Rest and the Valley of 
side, down from the mountains, flowed | Content’’—this was then indeed the 
a rapid river. From the hills a tiny | sought for.city of refuge from the strife 
brooklet came, twining like a silver |of the world. 
thread through the meadows of the val-| When first entered theyoung woman 
ley. Sometimes it flowed sparkling} had tapped .a tiny bell, and, while we 
in the sun, then lost in the shade of |avere speaking, there was brought in a 
orchards it came again suddenly into| tray with:fragrant tea, snowy bread, yel- 
view rippling as brightly on its way. | low butter, a bowl of sugar.and a pitcher 
Thickly the violets grew-along its:mossy | of rich jersey cream. With a kindly 
banks, and studded in ‘the green were/‘‘I Know you are:tired and hungry, eat 
daisies, with their golden hearts, look-| and be refreshed;” the young woman 
ing like stars dropped from the sky, |left me.alone. What delicacy i thought. 
finding with the violets.a lovelier resting | How much bettersthan to have eat oppo- 
place than the cold blue aboya.. site and watched me eat this delicious 
Great forest trees stood in thie valley; | 100d. While folding the napkin when I 
some alone asiin a native pride and dig- | P34 finished another ‘person entered— 
nity of being apart from all the rest, |20 Oldér woman, wha, giving me the 
same kind welcome, seemed then to wait 
panionship. Nature had done her part |07 me to question her. ï asked for 
well, but man had been there, too, add- some.information regarding this “Valley 
ing bis handiwork to nature, and it was|f Content.” She said ‘S cannot go 
this joint work which had made the|20W intowetails; it would take too long; 


valley so very beautiful. There were} OUt# few people, years ago, wished to 


slive.2 new life, wished to get away from 
all the old ways of living, and finding 
; ; this spot, where nature had done Be 
of the deer-limbed jerseys cropped these ? DOEN } 
pastures, drinking from the clear, cold much, they put their dittle capital to- 
brooklet, their great eyes, brown and gether and purchased it. Little by little 
intelligent, looking as though they | ‘ey improved it. One by one, very 
would say to you “this is the best place slowly, others came and made their 
on earth for jerseys.” home here. We came net to teach re- 


‘| form—we gid not like the word. We 
Th l fl den full 
Rist aaeh O ESlaa Y aha Taa mA did not try to change the system of the 


great fields of waving grain, there were 


of fragrant blossoms. And these flowers 


were not arranged in those fixed patterns 


that spoil so many otherwise beautiful |“ 


gardens, but grew as in their own seem- 
ing carelessness of choice; :and this gave 
the garden that harmony which is so 


world, but we;just wished :to live our 
own life according to onr own ideala, 
just as.each one bnilt his own house tu 
suit himself, So we lived our life, 
always trying not to interfere with one 


-of a patterned style, like those cottages 


and-orderly and with well kept lawns. 


another. We sold land:to anyone who 
q could understand. our way of living, and 


ae bo att tana moulin sd ae would not -molest us. No, we did not 
age Lae E Boat, asia aera try tomald them;to DREMEN of think: 
with here and therea touch of human |22& but.let them live in a-‘Rest’ cottage 
art; birds flitted from tree to tree, dip- aintil they thoroughly comprehended our 
ping with fluttering wings in the flowing system and we-could understand them 
fountain, singing as they rose cool and porterty, Many left, Sper stayed. 
refreshed. Abave wasa blue sky with We have:50 residents now. 
fleecy clouds floating lazily along. ‘nd; Iwas much interested, and asked. if I 
beside the songs of ‘birds was heard the might remain .a while. -‘Certainly.; 
laughter of happy children, and when | ‘Best Cottage’ is your home; and now, 
they came into view it was all that was| #81 have other duties calling me, you 
needed to completesthe‘loveliness of this | Will be.left alone till dinner.” Resting 
valley, which was already go lovely |On the couch I mused over what had 
before. been told me, and listening tothe songs 
On beyond the park nestled thethomes | 0f the birde my. eyes closed in sleep, nor 
—cottages—and not of a sameness, nor) did:l wake till a-bell rang for dinner. 
The dinner was eaten in a large dining 
of the world that are put up as invest-| hall, to which I was escorted by the 
ments and to rent, but built for homes, | young woman who had first-received me 
and varying with the want and thought |and who told me that her -name was 
of the home builder. Some were with|Rose. Everything -was scrupulously 
verandas and wide doors and windows| clean; there were meats, vegetables, 
aftertthe fashion of the sonth,and others | bread, butter, and fruit, quite plain, but 
had.the prim portico and long. narrow | deliciously cooked. As I entered I was 
windows of New England, and others| greeted qith a smile and 2 bow from all, 
followed no plan but as the builder built | there wes no formal introduction; yet I 
him a house to-suit. But all were neat|felt at ease. After dinner I was con- 
ducted te. Mr. Meritus, whom I was 


beautiful in nature itself. 
A lovely park was there, flowers an 


told would inform me on every matter I 
wished to learn regarding this settle- 
ment in the “Valley of Content.” After 
going into further details as to the 
fonnding of the place he told me that as 
far as possible perfect freedom reigned 
there. “But understand what we mean 
by freedom. That freedom, so muck 
written _ of nowadays, which would 
recognize no authority cannot exist. 
|The individual wishes to do as he 
pleases and on beth the side of relations 
to.others and to nature he finds himself 
confronted by the authority of condi- 
tions. Those fields of grain, that garden 
of flowers, the park, were produced only 
‘ey recognizing the laws of plant growth, 
and then adaptiug or submitting a cul- 
ture to them, or to their autherity. As 
they were necessary to our happiness we 
each did opr best, but under those laws, 
to,produce them. And.go with all you 
seé we have made here. Yet in the 
work of making the aim has been te 
have each one work according to his 
bent. Knowing that talents differ we 
shave endeavored to let each talent have 
opportunity for .exercise. Thus when 
one understanding horticulture came we 
gave him freedom to work in his own 
pursuit in his own.way, working under 
his direction when he needed help. 
And so with the other trades; we did not 
lessen the value of the workman by set- 
ting him to do what-he did not under- 
stand. Of, course, there was rough work 
which had to be done, and in that we 
all joined hands making it lighter in 
that way.’’ 

“And the women,” I asked. 

“The same with them,” he replied. 
“They, too,.do thatfor which they are 
fitted, and in doing that find a pleasure. 
No, they do not, have the life the women 
of the world do; they do not have the 
daily round of house work, the constant 
and never-ending drudgery so wearing 
on the nerves and brain. There are 
some who really enjoy working in the 
laundry. They.work there. ‘Everythin 
is done to lighten their labor; and, 
making an art of their work, they send 
out cleansed garments lovely in white- 
ness. And so with the cooks, who make 
.@ study of the art of, preparing food, 
and are furnished with every necessity 
and utensil, they find a pleasure in ite 
preparation, Thus, in all our depart- 
ments, the men and women work freely 
and sô pleasantly. A woman here is as 
free as it is possible for her to be; the 
function of maternity will always keep 
-her from being as free as the man. 
“Sooner or later every true woman feele 
the craving of motherhood, the longing 
for alittle one, a babe to rest on her 
bosom. Every woman. has her own cot- 
tage. She is at full liberty to furnish it 
to suit her own taste withina given sum 
drawn from a general fund;:if she earns 
more than this it is hers to do with az 
“she pleases. She admits whom she 
‘chooses to. her cottage; in a word she is 
free. Our children are, educated here; 
we havea good schoo]. No, we have no 
religion; each does;the best he can, 
none could do more. We have a fine 
library—all the chief works on science 
and philosophy, the best of fiction, and 
the leading periodicals. Our living is 
made by selling butter, fruit, cut flow- 
exs, bulbs. We raise the vegetables and 
fruit we need:for home use, and we be- 
lieve ‘the best is none too good for us. 
As we aim to always produce the very 
best, what we produce always sells at a 
good, price. e call our society ‘Rea- 
son.’ Ye3, we have entertainments and 
musicales and have fine talent among 
our members.” 

Jt was thus in a dream, as the last 
hours of an old.year passed and the first 
hours of a new year came in, that I saw 
the ‘‘Valley of Content”? and was wel- 
comed. into the “Cottage of Rest.’ 


CLASS STRUGGLE AND THE S. L. P. | geois, therefore is unsocialistic and in-| 


DISCONTENT 
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In one of my articles I tried to induce | Compatible with anarchistie notions. 


the readers of Disconrent to investigate 


for themselves and see whether or not 
they could find the so-called class strug: 
gle in trade unionism as itis. This time 
I want to call attention to the ‘‘class 
strugzle” in the most important Social- 
ist organization—the S. L. P. 

The leaders say the proletariat has to 
fight his battles politically and econom- 
icaliy. Correct. But who are the lead- 
ers and who are their candidates for 
office? Are they ‘‘wage slaves” or ‘‘pro- 
fessional” men? Can anyone show me 
anything else but pure blood bourgeois 
in their choice for public officials? May- 
be one candidate out of a hundred will 
be from the proletariat class, but is there 
any surety that he will not prove to be 
a slick wire puller (a la Powderly) as 
soon as you give him the opportunity. 

Look at the aggregation on the plat- 
forms in election times—‘ ‘class struggle” 
every one of them; of course, it means 
struggle for “fat”? positions for the can- 
didates, but for the wage slave it means 
oaly vote, though some of them may 
expect a job. That is all the ‘‘class 
struggle” there is. The simple-minded, 
honest man who wants good govern- 
ment votes to fulfill his duty, but he 
never asks himself what difference there 
is between bourgeois of diff-rent par- 
ties, but supports the one who promises 
the most. 

Yes, dear friends, the S. L. P. is going 
the same road asthe Pops. The sim- 
ple-minded workmen will start the 
movement and do the rough work, and 
then, one by one, the “sympathizers” 
will come in. As soon as there is any 
show for success in the next election the 
“prominent”? men will get the candi- 
dacy, and sincere and honest Socialists 
are not in it; “pull” has all the weight. 

I am certainly the last one who would 
throw stones at the well meaning people 
of the S. L, P., but I cannot overlook 
the cheek of those who are seeking office 
telling the people that they (the office 
seekers) are struggling for the good of 
the producer. 

Do you see the difference now between 
the principles of the S. L. P. and the 
Anarchists? Politics will corrupt the 
best man and the best agitator of any 
renovating idea. Why? Because being 
seated in an aquarium of loafers, thieves 
and scoundrels, and being well housed 
and fed, he soon becomes a ‘‘worthy” 
colleague of the national ‘‘sporting fra- 
ternity,” the many ‘‘sporting houses” 
in the capitals, and the business they 
do during the sessions of the legislative 
bodies, is ample proof of the above 
assertion. 

In the meantime look at the Anarch- 
ist. He will agitate, raise hell or heav- 
en, all on his own hook, be he a wage 
slave, professional man or capitalist. 
He can deceive no one; he will always 
point to your own initiative and self 
help, the essence of self reliance and 
true manhood. Can you now see the 
reason why the ‘‘prominent’’ Socialists 
always see a “‘nigger on the fence” 
when there is a plucky Anarchist in the 
neighborhood? 

Again, I would like you to observe 
how much time the S. L. P. devotes to 
the economic struggle; as farasI can 
see it is nil, or next to it. Most of their 
teaching is how to vote for the S. L, P, 
This desire to rule is essentially bours 


lf in spite of all our logic the voters 
still cling to this and that party, and 
cannot see that two and two make four, 
let them have all the corruption, and 
when they come around talking of the 
abuses, the injustice, and the hard 
times, let them know that they are only 
reaping what they have sown. 

Institutions are stronger than individ- 
uals, therefore we, the discontented, will 
have to rise “en masse” to ABOLISH the 
institutions which keep us in a discon- 
tented condition; the system is as rot- 
ten today as it was a hundred years ago, 
and it is as bad in Europe as in America 
—the same institutions and the same 
causes produce tue same effects, 

There is no class struggle for a prole- 
taire, whose condition I thus define—to 
submit, or torebel; to belaw abiding, or 
law breaking. Now, I would like to ask 
the San Francisco Class Struggle which 
one of the two they choose. 

Honolulu. A. KLEMENCIC. 


EDITOR MOORE CONVICTED. 


Charles C. Moore, editor of the Blue 
Grass Blade, published at Lexington, 
Ky., who was arrested some months ago 
charged with sending obscene matter 
through the mails, has been convicted 
and sentenced to two years in the peni- 
tentiary. Any person after reading the 
evidence offered cannot help but foresee 
the cəmplete suppression of a free press 
under the existing form of government. 
That a person can be convicted and sen- 
tenced at 10 o’clock and started for the 
penitentiary at 11 o’clock ought to bring 
the blush of shame to the cheek of any 
judiciary, and awaken the press of the 
country to the encroachments upon its 
liberty. 0. A. V. 


Moses Harman, editor of Lucifer, has 
the following to say in his paper regard- 
ing the conviction of Mr. Moore: 

Moore's conviction is an outrage of 
the principle of freedom of speech and 
of the press, although he himself seem- 
ingly invited suppression by publishing 
in his paper as the first demand of the 
Blue Grass Blade: 

“Such a suppression, peaceably if pos- 
sible, by force if necessary, of the Chris- 
tian religion of the United States,” ete. 

His antagonism to the Christian re- 
ligion will be pardoned by every person 
who believes in liberty of thought, but 
demand for “suppression,” “by force if 
necessary,” puts him outside the pale of 
the believers in free thought. Suppres- 
sion in matters of theology is à preroga- 
tive of the church, and Charles C. 
Moore forgets his right to respect as an 
infidel when he adopts theological tac- 
tics. 

But, although he has invited hig own 
conviction, it does not make that con- 
viction just. His writings may be 
called silly, absurd or—by a painful 
stretch of puritanic conscience—blas- 
phemous, but certainly a man who could 
find anything obscene in the Blue Grass 
Blade could find obscenity in a grammar 


school book or botany or a catalogue of 
cattle, horse or dog shows. 

Asa matter of fact, Moore’s convic- 
tion is due to the personal enemies he 
has made by his peculiar and virulent 
style of journalism. There is not the 
shadow of proof of crime against him, 
unless his crime is his annoyance of cer- 
tain persons who imagine that his im- 
prisonment may check the advance of 
free thought in America. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Robert C. Wilson, of Portland, Ore., 
was with us for a few days. 

tæ 

Charles Hopkinson, of Fulton, Wash., 
who spent several weeks with us, has 
goue to Grays Harbor. 

— 

The boys towed in araftof about 7,000 
feet oi lumber last week. As we have 
bought over $100 worth of lumber since 
January 1 it proves the necessity of hav- 
ing our own saw mill, 

— 

As the young peopie here are deter- 
mined to keep up entertainments for our 
edification we got together and put an 
addition on to the school house tor a stage 
and preparation rooms. This will give 
them a chance to show what they can 
do in the line of theatrical work and 
also give more room for the audience. 

, = 

Messrs. Rardell and Lodholm, mem- 
bers of Brotherhood colony, came over 
to visit us last week. While they were 
well pleased with things here they re- 
ported great progress at their colony, 
and are confident of ultimate success. 
From conversing with them we found 
greater liberty prevailing there than is 
usual with state sucialistic colonies. A 
return visit may be looked for from some 
oi us, and we trust that steps will soon 
be taken by both associations to an ex- 
change of products. 


t, 


Our children gave an invitation to the 
older ones to come once more and enjoy 
an entertainment to be given by them at 
the school house. Aiter the program 
was rendered both old and young tripped 
the hght fantastic toe, stopping long 
enough to partake of the many dainties 
prepared by all. The following was the 
program : 

Song, “The Rose’”’—Children. Reci- 
tation, “A Pin’’—Macie Verity. Song, 
“War Away’’—Grace Allen. Dialogue, 
“St. Valentine’s Revenge’’—Leila Allen, 
Mabel Odell, Ruth Kennan, Willie Lar- 
kin, George Odell, George Kennan. 
Recitation, “A Bad Boy’’—Mahel King. 
Song, ‘Five O’clock in the Morning’’— 
Leila Allen, Recitation, “Is It Any- 
body’s Business’’—race Allen. Song, 
“Tm Going to Write to Papa’’—Lottie 
Odell, Mabel King. Recitation, ‘‘Am- 
bition, False and True’’—Leila Allen. 
Dialogue, “Grammar for Breakfast’’— 
George Kennan, Willie King, Walter 


King. Song, “Theres a Yellow 
Rose im ‘lexas’—Mida King, Ruth 
Kennan, Mabel Odell. Recitation, 


“Pretty Squirrel””—Georgie Allen. Dia- 
logue, “Secret That They Ate’’—Mida 
King, Ruth Kennan, 


Scng, “My Pet Tom’’—Glennis Allen. | ),/ 


Charade, ‘“‘Matrimony’’—Grace Kennan, 
Mida King, Grace Allen, Macie Verity, 
Harry Dadisman, Kenneth Verity, Wal- 
ter King. Tableau, “Before and After 
Marriage’’—Macie Verity, Harry Dadis- 
man. 


ome? a 
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MORE LIGHT NEEDED. 


The felicitous caricatures of the mem- 
bers of L. C. A., as well as “visitors,” 
may be improved upon, hence I invite 
the writer oi ‘‘Lights and Shadows” to 
throw a wee bit more light, or shadow, 
upon the interesting topic. For in- 
stance: Whether I was of any mate- 


Mabel Odell. | fi 


rial service to the colony, and if so, in 
what way? Whether either of the indi- 
vidual members was a recipient of pres- 
ents from me, and whether either mem- 
ber, or anyone posing as such, coaxed 
“coin of the realm” out of my pocket 
book before the ‘‘buttoning up” process, 
and if so, who and how much? Also 
how much has been returned and at 
what cost to me? 
Yours for giving the devil his due, 
“Great EXPECTATIONS.” 


HOW TO GET HERE. 


Parties intending to visit us will come 
to Tacoma and take the steamer ALICE 
for Joes Bay. The s:eamer leayes Com- 
mercial dock every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at8 a,m. Be sure to ask 
the captain to let vou off at JOES BAY. 


RECEIPTS. 
Smith and Nichols $4.10, Wilbush $1, 
Jensen 50c, Morio 50c, English 50c, 
Backus 50c, Stirling 50c, Tchertkoff 50c. 


“DISCONTENT” IS HANDLED BY: 


Boston—Columbia Stationery Store 
935 Washington st. 

Boston—C. A, Sibley, 642 Washington 
street. 


AGENTS FOR DISCONTENT. 


San Francisco—L. Nylen, 15 Monroe 
street. 


Honolulu—A. Klemencic, Alakea st. 
MEETINGS AND HEADQUARTERS 


Group Proletariat of New York oity gives 
Anarchist lectures Friday evening at 165 Broad- 
way. 

International Working Men's Association's 
Club aud kegding Room, 45 N. Clark street, 
Chicago, is open for everybody beiween the 
hours of 9a m. and 10 p m. Revolutionary 
literature of all kinds always on hand. 7 


Weudell Phillips Educational Club meete 
every Saturday at 8 P: ı at 31 Robinson street, 
Providence, R I, Pamphletsin English, Ger- 
ueni Fronal,, Jewish and Russian Janguages. 
on hand, 


Articles of Incorporation and Agreement of 
the Mutual Home Association. 


Be it remembered, that on this i7th day of 
Jauuary, 188, we, the undersiyned, have asso- 
ciated ourselves iogetber for the purpose of 
forming @ Corporation under the laws of the 
State ot Washington. 

That the name of the corporation shall be 
The Mutua: Home Association. 

the purpose of the association is to assist its 
members in obtaining and building homes for 
themselves aud to aid in establishing better 
social and moral convitions. 

The location of this corporation shall be at 
Home City, located on Joes Bay, Pierce County, 
State of Washington; aud this association may 
establi-h in other places im this state orauches 
of the same where two or more persuns may 
wish to iocate, 

Any pereon may becom» a member of this 
&-sociation by paying into the treasury a sum 
equa: Ww the cost of the land he or she may 
select and one dollar for a certificate aud sub- 
scribing to this agreement. 

The affairs of this association shall be con- 
ducted bya board of trustees, elected as may 
be provided by the by laws. 

à certificate of membership shall entitle the 
legal holder to the use and occupancy of not 
less than one acre of laud nor more than two 
(less @il public streets) upon payment annually 
into the treasury of the association a sum equal 
to the taxes assessed against the tract of land 
be or she muy hold. 

All money receiyed from memberships shall 
be used ouly for the pur of purchasioyx 
land. The real estate of this association shal. 
neyer be sold, mortgaged or disposed of. á 
unanimous vote of all members of this associ- 
ation shail be required to change these articles 
of incorporation. 

No officer, or other parson, shall ever beem- 
wered to contract any debt in the name of 
this association. 

All certificates of membership shall be for 


e. 

Upon the death of any member a certificate 
of membership shall be issued covering the 
land described in certificate of membership ot 
deceased: 

First: To person named in will or bequest, 

Second: Wife or husband, 

Third: Children of deceased; if there is 
mare than one child they must decide for them- 
selves. 

All improvements upon land covered by cer- 
tificate of membership shall be personal prop- 
eriy, and the association as such has no elaim 

ereto. 

Any member has the right of choice of any 
land not already chosen or set aside for a 
special purpose. 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP, 

Thisis to certify tbat . { > x; 
has subscribed tə the articles of incorporation 
end aRoepons and paid into the treasury of 
‘he Mutual Home Association ihe sum oi 
g . Goliars, which entitles . A 
use amd occupancy for life of lot. . ., 
block . . ., a8 platted by the nasoelation 
upoa complying with the articles of agreement, 


to the 


